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FIRST LESSONS IN BADMINTON 



T HE GAME of badminton can be 
most enjoyable, stimulating, and 
motivating to the student if the 
basic fundamentals are presented in 
a clear, understandable, down-to- 
earth approach by the teacher. The 
student must feel secure in perform- 
ing these skills, and she must ex- 
perience a feeling of enjoyment from 
performing good body movement in 
badminton. Discipline is required to 
perform basic skills well, but very 
little time is needed for the beginner 
to experience some degree of satis- 
faction from a simple game of bad- 
minton. 

The student must understand the 
game, note the movement patterns 
similar to those used in other sports, 
recognize the specifics unique to bad- 
minton, and learn to perform the 
basic strokes with a reasonable- 
amount of good form. Then she is 
ready to proceed as her abilities dic- 
tate. 

The teaching approach, methods 
used, and the number of strokes in- 
troduced will depend largely on the 
size of the group, area, and equip- 
ment available for the class use. The 
skill level and interest of the group, 
plus the dynamic motivating force 
of the teacher completes the magic 
formula for a successful beginning 
player. 

When faced with the problem of 
teaching very large classes, the 
teacher must have a storeroom of 
ideas concerning class organization, 
the awareness of new possibilities, 
and the courage to explore them ! In 
a class situation, the short and long 
service, clear, smash, drive, and net 
drop are sufficient to play a doubles 
game. It is most important to keep 
the students moving; because move- 
ment is what they seek and at the 
same time the motivating process 
must be kept alive and in action ! 

Miss Day is assistant supervisor 
of physical education in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education , Divi- 
sion for Women , University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 



STEP ONE 

Secure the assistance of two or 
four skilled performers from your 
local badminton club. 1 You will find 
most members eager and delighted 
to offer their services if you will only 
enlist their aid. If this is not pos- 
sible, find an opponent of equal abil- 
ity and set up an exhibition game for 
your students to observe. This exhi- 
bition should include all strokes that 
will be taught in the unit along with 
a quick singles and doubles game il- 
lustrating some of the basic funda- 
mentals of scoring. 

Points to be stressed by teacher 
during exhibition game 

1. Listen to the sound of the racket 
contacting the shuttlecock and the 
swishing sound of the racket strings 
produced by the supple wrist action. 
Observe the pace and path of the 
shuttlecock ascending and descend- 
ing at fast and slow speeds. 

2. Notice the gliding, up-on-the- 
toes motion the players use as they 
move about the court and the ability 
to control their bodies while stopping 
quickly, starting quickly, and re- 
versing their direction. Keeping the 
weight centered over the balls of the 
feet along with the easy action of 
the knees produces fluidity of mo- 
tion throughout the game. 

3. Observe the way the racket is 
held high in the waiting position, al- 
ways ready to swing into a cocked 
position for easy firing at the shut- 
tlecock. Emphasize the throwing ac- 
tion of the racket hand and the way 
the wrist is whipped into the shuttle 
at just the proper moment. 

4. The game of badminton has the 
excitement of speed, quickness of de- 
cisive judgment, power shots, and 
much challenge for the vigorously 
equipped student. To the aestheti- 



*Bird Chatter, the oflicial badminton 
magazine, publishes a list of all the accred- 
ited member clubs of the American Bad- 
minton Association in the U.8. Subscrip- 
tion address is 1122 E. Palmer, Glendale 5, 
California. 
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cally inclined student, the various 
drop shots and serves, which require 
vast deception, finger-tip control, and 
direction, should bring sheer delight 
at their final perfection. Whatever 
the area of enjoyment, the spirit of 
fun prevails throughout the game. 

STEP TWO 

Forehand Grip. Hold the racket by 
the throat in the left hand with 
strings at right angles to the floor 
and butt of racket pointing toward 
the belt buckle. With the right hand, 
reach out and shake hands with the 
handle. The fingers and the thumb 




are encircled around the handle, in- 
dex finger in a position similar to 
trigger finger on a gun (Figure 1). 
Pressure points are thumb and index 
finger; some pressure on third and 
fourth plus the little finger which 
fits snugly close to the butt end of 
the racket. In other words, the bad- 
minton grip is a finger and thumb 
grip held firmly but not tightly. Ap- 
proximately four knuckles will be 
seen as you look down on the grip, 
but this will vary with size of fingers 
and hands (Figure 2). Now cock the 
wrist back as far as you can — this is 
the correct position of the racket 
hand before contacting the shuttle. 
The uncocking of the wrist whips the 
racket hand into the shuttlecock, 
thus determining the final speed, 
power, direction, and deception. 

Backhand Grip. After the forehand 
grip has been mastered (keeping in 
mind or saying to yourself, “Once T 
know the grip, T really don’t, so let’s 
try it again”) try the backhand grip. 
From the forehand grip, turn the 
hand a quarter turn to the left and 
place the thumb up the back of the 
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S EVERAL YEARS ago Dr. Ed- 
ward Hall wrote a book en- 
titled The Silent Language. What 
did he mean by this phrase? The 
book covers the many ways in which 
we in our society — and the differ- 
ent ways in which people of other 
societies — communicate through non- 
verbal behavior. Movement of all 
kinds is important in nonverbal 
communication. So, also, are the way 
we dress, the way we sit and stand 
— or squat, as many peoples do; 
whether we are habitually early or 
late, whether we show hesitation, 
forcefulness, amusement. Not only 
our facial expression but our body 
expression, also, is a means of com- 
munication, and the silent language 
plays an important role in sports. 

Remembering all the huffing and 
puffing in strenuous sports, the ex- 
clamations, cries of disgust, and 
calls of encouragement to teammates, 
you may wonder where the “silent 
language” enters into sports. But 
sports are relatively nonverbal, and 
I’m not thinking of the catcher’s 
signals to the pitcher. 

It is not only on the stage that a 
person communicates by gesture, the 
tilt of the head, or a change of pace. 
Prom beginning to end of a game, 
players communicate with team- 
mates, officials, and onlookers, even 
though much of the time they do not 
utter a sound. Moreover, they are 
usually so busy playing the game or 
running the race that they don’t 
think of how they’re communicating, 
although they probably do sense the 
what of the silent language. 

The stronger reactions are plain to 
see in the photographs of any sport 
event; dejection, exhaustion, relief, 
or elation. The moments of such 
great emotion or physical effort are 
rather rare, however. More common, 
I suspect, are two subjects of com- 
munication: a basic attitude toward 
the sport and toward oneself as a 
player, even the attitude toward 



Dr. Lanlis is an anthropologist in 
the Public Health Service , TJ.S. De- 
partment of Health , Education , and 
Welfare. This article presents ex- 
cerpts from a speech presented at 
the Sports Award Dinner at George 
Washington University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



The Silent 
Language 
of Sports 

MARGARET LANTIS 



oneself as a person (something real- 
ly deep and continuing), and the 
momentary give and take, “muscle 
chatter” we might call it. Players 
give a quick direction or warning to 
a teammate by moving to another 
part of the court, by straightening 
up, crouching a bit, or nodding the 
head. Similiarly, the players receive 
communications. 

For the sake of developing an 
idea, let me verbalize a little on this 
subject. In practicing something 
like basketball or softball, isn’t it 
true that you don’t merely get ex- 
perience in throwing and catching, 
but in throwing to and catching 
from certain people or in guarding 
against certain people? To do this 
effectively, you must learn to read 
the behavior of teammates and op- 
ponents. When you’re playing well 
with your teammates, it’s as if you 
were saying, “I read you loud and 
dear,” as ham radio operators say. 
Only, your report would be, “I read 
you silent and clear.” When the in- 
structor says, “Forget the crowd ! 
Just pay attention to what’s happen- 
ing on the court!” he is really say- 
ing, “Tune onto one station. Cut out 
the other stations and cut out the 
static if you can.” 

An observant person with much 
clinical experience often can gain 
clues to personality or to individual 
physiology simply from the way a 
person holds himself or looks at 
other people or shows muscle tension 



— for example, in the neck — when he 
talks. These clues are very evident 
in children, but as we grow older, 
the signs become smaller, more con- 
cealed and obscure, although our 
basic attitudes may not have 
changed at all. We gain in self-con- 
trol whether or not in true maturi- 
ty* 

Usually, instead of momentary ex- 
pression of emotion, a person with 
a continuing personal problem as- 
sumes a habitual style or stance. For 
example, a person who is habitually 
stooped or round-shouldered may be 
simply a tall person trying to look 
shorter, or one who is always tired 
for physical or mental reasons, or a 
person with a subconscious burden 
of guilt or feelings of inadequacy 
who physically bows or shrinks to 
express corresponding feelings with- 
out knowing that he does it. One 
must be careful, therefore, not to 
assume that there can bo only one 
explanation of characteristic non- 
verbal behavior. Yet one must never 
stop trying to understand the lan- 
guage of such behavior, the silent 
language. 

This language has another use. We 
often speak of a person’s manner or 
style of playing a game, yet we may 
find it hard to explain just what we 
mean. We may refer to the speed 
of movement, the use of additional, 
unnecessary movements, a tight 
close-to-thc-body way of handling a 
ball in contrast with a loose wide- 
swinging manner. Every sport has 
its permissible range of variation. 
In other words, in different sports 
the functionally or practically per- 
missible limits of individual vari- 
ation are different. 

Every different sport, as you well 
know, does have its limits be- 
yond which idiosyncratic behavior 
becomes inefficient, poor perform- 
ance. But within those limits, con- 
siderable difference of style is al- 
lowable. In teaching others or in 
trying to teach or change yourself, 
it will be helpful to distinguish be- 
tween merely amateurish, unin- 
formed or misinformed movement — 
for example, not knowing how to 
hold a golf club and address the ball 
or having been told a poor way to 
do it — and individual style of move- 
ment, which may or may not be ef- 
( Continued on page 80 ) 
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